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THE STATE PRISON AT SAN QUENTIN. 



BY A. B. STOUT, M. D. 



On the eighteenth of July, eighteen hundred and seventy -seven, 
this prison was visited. By the courtesy of the Warden, Lieutenant- 
Governor Johnsop, and the most assiduous and hospitable attentions 
of the Resident Physician, Dr. Pelham, a thorough inspection of the 
institution, though protracted, became very agreeable. The biennial 
report of the officers of the prison will give all the details of its 
economy. The destructive fire during the last biennial period has 
caused the cells to be overcrowded, until the new series of cells can 
be completed. All contemplated reforms have consequently been 
impeded, and we must deplore rather than condemn whatever is 
considered defective. The construction of the cells for the new 
prison, the plans for which were kindly exhibited by Mr. Bennett, 
the architect, will be a very great amelioration. Their ventilation 
will be well provided for. The cells- now in use — and much time 
must elapse before the new ones can be finished — ^are very small, say 
six feet six inches by eight feet, and eight feet six inches high, with 
arch roof, with very small apertures for ventilation, no provision for 
light, except a small slit or chink in the iron door, no water supply, 
and provided at night with a bucket for physical purposes. The 
emanations from this utensil, often imperfectly closed, must, there- 
fore, infect the cell until its removal in the morning. In this small 
dungeon from one to three, or even four, are locked up at night. 
Certainly these are favorable conditions for the generation of typhoid 
and other septic diseases. And yet such is the salubrity of the loca- 
tion of this prison that a very little fresh air appears to possess won- 
derful disinfecting properties. This circumstance is but a lame 
apology for this most disgusting evil — an evil which is all the 
more reprehensible from the fact that this whole bucket system, with 
all its ills, can, at moderate expense, be replaced by trap-pans, water, 
and ventilation pipes. 

Prisoners in these cells can only have light by buying their own 
candles. If prison discipline is to be reformatory, with a view to 
restore the convict to society, as a pardoned person, who has paid 
the forfeit of his crime, we fail to see either the gentleness of persua- 
sion or the force of education in this treatment. And we respect- 
fully inquire if this treatment does not transcend, in its severity, 
even cruelty, the intended punishment awarded by the law at the 
time of conviction. Have we the right to append to the award of 
the law these additional inflictions? We ask %f the cell is indispetisa- 
ble? Should it not at least be clean and healthy — lighted enough 
to permit the convict to read and learn, if he will, and large eaoiKj^Vv 
to allow the company of one fellow coiw\c\., \,o x^\\^n^*Ow^^^^^'^"^^'^ 
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utter isolation and its attendant disease-producing and demoralizing 
horrors ? 

These cells are clean, as far as whitewash, scrubbing, and chloride 
of lime can make them ; but the imperfectly covered bucket imme- 
diately fouls them. And this, with the exhaustion of oxygen from 
the air in breathing, and the substitution of carbon oxide, together 
with other bodily, emanations, nullifies all this apparent and com- 
mendable cleanliness. • 

Now, one cell is insufficient for one individual, and yet several are 

})acked therein. If there is any wisdom in the five hundred cubic 
bot air law, as applied so absurdly by the municipal ordinance in 
San Francisco, its reason is sadly departed from in the cellular sys- 
tem of San Quentin. Under this, reformation is a sarcasm, and 
Christian beneficence yields its empire to the hate and revenge of 
the ^^ get even^^ system — restoring to the ancient "iex <aKon is" all its 
abandoned and obsolete principles. 

Intermediary to these old cells, and the improved cells, as planned 
by the architect, Mr. Bennett, is a series of cells for the uppermost 
tiers in the building. These cells are very ingeniously modified. 
Instead of being brick-arched and sealed, they are covered flat 
with iron lattice work. By this means all the cells have free ven- 
tilation through the air space under the roof. This immense ame- 
lioration permits, besides fresh air, the exit of that which is foul. 
The small size of the cell allows all the airs to change, and thus the 
various ideas of ventilation based on the densities of gases are 
quieted. Again, light is admitted, the extra consumption of air by 
burning candles is economized, and that vital electricity which is 
derived from light, and essential to vital energy, is amply provided; 
for we believe that the atomic ray of a pencil of light, by its heat 
and chemical capacity, aids to produce that peculiar vital force 
which vivifies the bo<iy. By this light, again, descending from on 
high, our convicts may learn to read the laws of God and man, and 
learn, if you will, how science may quicken faith — faith in the 
society he has offended, and respect for its institutions. But the 
Resident Physician states that the prisoners claim that these cells 
are too cold, and that often the current of air is too strong. Well, 
give them an extra blanket for extra good behavior, and provide 
the iron lattice with a partial valvular shut-off*. 

INSANITY. 

* 

Insane patients, of whom quite a number are in the prison, are 
confined in cells, unless the acuteness of the case compels its removal 
to the hospital, where they become, of necessity, an intolerable 
incumbrance. Space does not permit us to enter upon this subject, 
but we briefly suggest that insane convicts should at once be removed, 
either for cure or permanent abode, under sufficient prison discipline 
to protect societj'^, to the State Insane Asylums; and, further, that the 
laws on the subject should be reformed. By some strange contradic- 
tion of reason and intention, certain chronic forms of insanity and 
intermittent paroxysmal insanity are forbidden in the asylums, and 
may be dismissed therefrom at the discretion of the Resident Physi- 
cian. 

Pertaining to this, is the question of the imprisonment of wit- 
nesses. ^ It has often been discussed, and its cruel injustice been 
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acknowledged. But this subject is so admirably set forth by Wines 
(in the Transactions of the National Prison Congress, pp. 358 and 
563,) that we refer our views to that report. It, however, calls up 
again reference to the recommendations for a Probationary Insane 
Asylum in former biennial reports of this Board, and the idea that 
departments might be reserved in such an institution for witnesses 
whose deposition cannot be rendered satisfactory, and who must be 
detained. The just care of such witnesses forms an additional argu- 
ment in favor of our project for a probationary institution. Were 
such a resort in existence the sad case of the demented Italian, 
Somarello, now serving his life-term in the State Prison for an 
insane murder might have been averted. Certainly s\ich a man 
does not deserve to expire by a criminal's death in prison. In the 
present crowded state of the prison, the removal of such cases as of 

homarello and Charlej'^ would leave two cells for more worthy 

subjects. 

WATER. 

The water supply of the prison is abundant. It is spring water, 
brought twelve miles in a canal, from Mount Tamalpais. It is 
received in an elevated reservoir and thence transmitted plentifully 
to the buildings. The sewerage of the prison receives the waste water, 
which is carried off to the bay by three capacious sewers. Besides this 
water supply, salt water is pumped by the steam engine to another 
elevated reservoir, and supplies a fine large swimming bath for the 
prisoners. The Tamalpais water is obtained at a cost of twelve 
thousand dollars per annum, exclusive of the cost of its distribution, 
but it would seem from the excellent lay of the country, varied with 
so many elevated regions, that both surface wells and artesian sup- 
plies might be obtained at much less expense. 

HOSPITAL. 

The details and statistics of the hospital will appear in the Resi- 
dent Physician's report. (Also, see Report on Public Hygiene and 
State Medicine, by Joseph F. Montgomery, M. D., made to the Medi- 
cal Society of the State of California, pp. 27 and 28.) Two wards in 
the second story of a back building, clean, and well ventilated, con- 
stitute the space allowed for the sick. Of course, with so large a 
population, though healthy, it is overcrowded. We suggest an entire 
remodeling of this department. The daily patients not in hospital 
must all pass through a ward to appear for inspection and prescription 
in the physician's office, and the office is so small that three persons in 
it are uncomfortably crowded. Its only access is through a hospital 
ward. The apothecary occupies an adjacent place for himself and 
his material no larger, while both physician and apothecary, acting 
necessarily in each other's presence, must, by the same necessity, be 
both in each other's way. The whole plan appears especially 
designed for the discomfort of everybody concernea. 

LABOR AND WORK-SHOPS. 

Too nauch praise cannot be expressed upon this administration. 
In a utilitarian view, it might almost render the Penitentiary self- 
sustaining. In its beneficence, it is a blessing to the convict^ ^rarvto-d 



as a solace in the midst of his condemnation. He appreciates it by 
his alacrity, cheerfulnsss, and the apparent pride he takes in the 
display, convict as he may be, of his talent and skill. The work- 
shops teem with cheerful industry. But as the State supplies the 
work-shops; elegant halls, clean, perfectly lighted and ventilated ; the 
water supply; ample refuse sewerage; and tne steam power, it would 
seem that fifty cents per day per man for the labor is too moderate 
payment for its worth. Having, however, in view sanitary rather 
than economic affairs, we would respectfully suggest that the tannery, 
and that part of the saddlery which consists m drawing wet and 
putrid skins over the saddle-trees should be rejected. Their emana- 
tions are very offensive, and render the department devoted to those 
industries unhealthy. We do not think tne workmen employed in 
stretching the hides over the wood can long maintain their health ; 
and the question recurs : Have we the right to punish the offender 
beyond the sentence which retributive justice has determined and 
fixed ? 

The principal employment of labor at San Quentin is the manu- 
facture of bricks, but as the supply of clay (alumina) is nearly 
exhausted, some other product, or raw material, must be sought. It 
is, therefore, worthy of suggestion that, as San Quentin is over- 
crowded, and the income of convicts increasing, the prison at Folsom 
be finished and used to segregate the convicts by a classification based 
on — 

First — Their respective ages, separating, for many reasons, the 
young and corrigible from the old and irredeemable. 

Second — Their capacity to work, as experts, from mere laborers. 

Third — Their term of confinement, and the frequency of their 
convictions. 

Fourth — Their amenability to educational reform, and their adop- 
tion of the ticket and credit system of rewards and forfeits for good 
or bad conduct. 

As a substitute for bricks, at Folsom, would be the pavement mate- 
rial made from granite, as well as granite curbings, wall blocks, etc., 
and the cleaveage of cobble stones to give them a flat surface. Hence, 
we might put the old offenders at Folsom, and keep San Quentin, 
with its exquisite climate and beautiful prospect, for tne hopeful and 
reformable. 

SEWERAGE. 

The excellent sewerage of San Quentin has been shown and ap- 

E roved. The free use of chloride of lime by Dr. Pelham is highly 
eneficial. But still the suggestive spirit of this Report prompts 
further progressive measures. 

The advantages of the dry earth method for the disinfection of 
sewage have been greatly extolled. Here is the finest possible chance 
to test its value, and even to convert it to a financial advantage. 
San Quentin possesses already- on hand all the facilities, labor in- 
cluded, viz.: Clay (alumina) in abundance, water free for its lixivia- 
tion, power for all purposes in the head of water, steam engine for 
all manipulations, labor ad libitum for nothing, no trouble for freight 
and transportation. Hence, the clay can be utilized, providing not 
only one more expedient in disinfection in the prison, but to supply 
the wants of other institutions which would adopt the method but 
have not means for its use. 



For this test trial, then. all that would remain to provide would be: 

1. A series of tanks to lixiviate, or wash clean the clay. 

2. A platform to dry it by sun heat. 

3. A shed or store to keep it dry in wet weather. 

4. Barrels to pack it in. Making the barrels would provide another 
industry. 

Here is the supply of dry earth for sale to institutions, public 
schools, private houses, and druggists for surgical purposes. 
Secondly — For consumption in the prison : 

1. Construct a series of privy closets on a very simple, cheap plan 
for receiving the physical deposits, and sprinkling in the dry earth. 

2. Let the receptacles be barrels under the p/ivy seats. 

3. When the barrels are nearly full throw in some dried earth; 
head up the barrels and roll them off for shipment, as a substitute 
for guano, from a wharf only a few yards distant. 

The adjacent hillsides, now denuded of their clay, might be con- 
verted into fertile vineyards, by restoring to them the reproductive 
clay removed from them as worthless for agriculture. 

Plans for the machinery to carry out the entire process are beyond 
the space allotted to this Report • but certainly all the requisites to 
test the dry earth idea on a wholesale plan are present, at a cheap 
rate, at San Quentin. 

Folsom, visited July twenty-second, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
seven, possesses inexhaustible resources in material for labor. 

The unfinished walls of the prison loom up like vast cyclopean 
ruins, exhumed by some Titan upheaval, sun- oleached in the lapse 
of ages, and built in defiance of the disintegration of time. It is 
massive beyond all necessity. The granite in the mountain might 
not hold out to finish it. But, if the plans were reduced, and 
finished, with only one story more added, of much lighter construc- 
tion, and subdivided into only a few large wards, well supplied with 
light, sewerage, and ventilation, we believe the purposes of justice 
and humanity, which often conflict, would be justly compromised. 
The prison, thus quickly and cheaply terminated, and supplied, we 
suggest, with the double ventilating roof now used in the rustic 
architecture of hot countries, would accommodate, say, two hundred 
or more prisoners — a large enough force for the industry contem- 
plated, and the security required. By this method the various 
projects contemplated by individuals, in the cession of two hundred 
and fifty acres of land for, say, only fifteen thousand dollars, paid in 
labor, would not be defeated, nor would the various hopes and plans 
of the community of Folsom be frustrated. We do not think the 
summer heat of the climate excessive for these purposes. It is the 
same which the miners, and farmers, and the hot-heads of politics 
endure cheerfully " in the heated season." The seventy-five tho'u- 
sand dollars already expended would be saved, and prosperity in 
Folsom restored. New buildings, if required, could be constructed, 
with equal security, in the beautiful lawns adjacent, and the richest 
land of this vicinity be brought into cultivation. The cells at Fol- 
som are superior to the old cells of San Quentin, but we believe that 
in time to come the small cell as a system will be abandoned. 
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FOOD. 



Convicts are not sent to prison to enjoy the luxuries of the table. 
An abundant supply of the plainest food is all that can be demanded, 
and this is liberally given. 

Here, steam power is the great engine of the kitchen, presided over 
by Mr. Coffee, the courteous engineer and vitalizer of the machine. 
This elegant engine appears omnipresent with its noiseless persua- 
sion. Emblematic of prison discipline, its irresistible power appears 
only as a gentle solicitor and obedient performer. Steam cooks the 
meats, and the soups, and the vegetables, and lifts the elevators for 
their distribution. The coffee, ground, is put in a sack and immersed 
in a large tank or boiler ; steam heats the water and makes the coffee. 
It may please the anti-coolies to know that tea is not granted to 
prisoners. On visiting the dining hall, the tables appeared unneces- 
sarily narrow and crowded. The occupants being too crowded may 
be owing to the want of room in consequence of the recent fire. But 
now, the eating of the food is a sad spectacle. It may be inevitable, 
from the dangers of abuse, but the necessity of eating without knives 
and forks, only spoons being allowed, gives to the repast a rude 
and revolting aspect. The picture oi a thousand or more men 
crowded at a narrow board, gnawing their bones with finger-aid 
only, breaking up their bread into tneir soup with greasy fingers, 
and only a spoon wherewith to feed, is hard and revolting. Yet we 
know that prison life is no banquet, and that often soldiers on long 
campaigns, immolating themselves for patriotism, do not fare much 
better ; yet would we fain, in the name of humanity, pray for a little 
let-up on this reformation. 



REPORT ON PRISON DISCIPLINE. 



BY A. B. STOUT, M. D. 



" Yet prison discipline is a mighty interest, touching profoundly the nation's well being," 
and, as it succeeds or fails, involving its material interests to the extent of millions, aye, scores 
of millions, every year. — E. C, Wines {p, 291), International Penitentiary Congress, 

" Crime and the family I It may be objected that this is a strange juxtaposition of these two 
words — ^the one indicating all that is wicked and debased in humanity ; the other all that is 
endearing and holy.** There is a more intimate relation between the family and crime than 
many misguided parents have suspected, while they were blindly engaged in working out for 
their children a future overcloudea with vice, crime and misery.** — Nash. {chap. l,p. 1). 

Prison discipline is one of the great questions which occupies the 
thought of the civilized, and the civilizing world. Its investigation 
gave origin to the Congress of London. From this three great Com- 
missions have grown. 

1. The Royal Congress for Italy, named by the King of Italy. 

2. The Legislative Commission for France, named by the National 
Assembly. 

3. The Imperial Commission for Russia, named by His Imperial 
Highness, the Czar. 

The order of this last is to devise an entirely new reform penal 
system for Russia. 

Twenty nationalities were represented by their delegates at the 
great International Prison Congress held in London, in eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two; but (1) the Congress held in Cincinnati, 
in eighteen hundred and seventy, gives to America the prior right to 
originality in this great humanitarian reform. 

2. The National Reform Congress, of Baltimore, June, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-three, followed. 

3. The third Congress at St. Louis, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
four. 

4. Since which the fourth Congress, held in New York in eighteen 
hundred and seventy-six — reported by E. C. Wines, D. D., LL. D., 
Secretary, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven — contains in its 
transactions the most important discussions in all the departments 
of prison discipline, but leans with special force upon reformatory 
institutions for the treatment of destitute, neglected, friendless, 
vicious, and criminal children. 

In all these the most distinguished statesmen, political economists, 
and philanthropists participated and shed the light of their wisdom 
and experience. It is, therefore, no minor subject which this Report 
approaches. The reports of the above conventions embrace an accu- 
rate compendium of the history of prisons before their reform was 
inaugurated, as well as of the results of the discussion of the many 
questions involved in debate. 
2t 
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California has received high commendation for its advance in the 
reformed system of prison discipline. 

In consequence of the very restricted limits to which the law con- 
fines this Report, we cite all t.hese reports for reference, and recom- 
mend them to the Legislature for their earnest study. 

The next International Congress was called in Stockholm, for 
August, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, but is postponed. 

While much may be stated in commendation of the progress in 
prison discipline in California, it is rather the function of this Report 
to find faults than to praise ; to enter complaints, rather than to 
extol; to suggest further amendments, rather than enumerate past 
reforms. 

As it is now universally conceded that the application of retribu- 
tive justice shall assume the form of conciliatory reformation, and 
that reform shall seek its first point of departure in reforming the 
character of those who fall within the ban of the law, we shall 
treat the subject of prison discipline in the most liberal and humane 
view: 

Firstly — ^Then we would claim that prisons should not apply more 
punishment than is apportioned to the convict by the terms of the 
sentence he may receive from the Court in which he has been con- 
victed, and that the punishment awarded shall be applied in the 
spirit of the concessions of love instead of the revenge of hate; in 
the will to restore the culprit to society rather than banish him from 
it. This social principle having been discussed and granted, the 
first step of progress must be found in education. Education is the 
center from which all reforms should radiate— ;the pivot on which 
all discipline can revolve, the grand scale of liberty, and national 
immunity from guilt and crime. However, education may be per- 
verted to the uses of depravity it is not the less the great parent and 
promoter of social honor. Its neglect in youth is the main cause of 
perversions in manhood, and the lessons which might have been 
instilled through the loving voices of childhood's homes, are left to 
be rudely beaten in by the strong arm of a revengeful society. 

Secondly — We would insist that this education should be universal, 
and to be universal should be compulsory. It would be a worthy 
subject to discuss the limits of the parents' right to employ for their 
benefit their offspring's time, for we are disposed to believe that the 
hours of youth should be sacredly devoted to prepare and alleviate 
the arduous days of manhood. If there be truth in this position, 
then parents have not the right to use the premature labor of 
children to the prejudice of their education. The question inquires, 
how far may the parent enslave the child — what is tne limit between 
the obligation of the half-grown youth to give compensation for his 
home support, and the obligation to give that support until the 
youth has attained self-maintaining qualifications? Time does not 
permit amplification, but, in our view, education has precedence in 
right. 

If these briefly expressed postulates can be admitted, the prospect 
may be entertained that our subsequent suggestions for reform in 
education as a preventive of crime, and the first element of success 
in reformatory penal institutions may be admitted. " To save from 
disease is nobler than to cure it," and education is by far gentler to 
save, than the Sheriff to cure. 

In furtherance of this object, therefore, we respectfully urge: 
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Firstly — The enactment of a legislative statute to make education 
compulsory. 

Secondly — An extension of the power and authority of Boards of 
Education, and the creation of a reformatory educational police for 
minors or juveniles. Such supervising agents should be entirely 
distinct from the municipal police, under the direction of a tri- 
bunal of the Board of Education, and with power to make arrests — 
such arrests to be considered as only corrective, and divested of the 
intention of criminal prosecution. Such a tribunal, therefore, would 
be the first corrective step to warn the unruly and the unwary of 
their danger — in a word, the primary correction of " hoodlumism." 
The ofiicers of this force should wear a distinctive uniform, but dif- 
ferent from that of the municipal police. Boards of Education 
would thus hold a corrective Court, before which juvenile delin- 
quents would be arraigned ; their parents cited, their home discipline 
and education looked into, the facts recorded for future reference, 
and such reformatory counsel given to both delinquents and parents, 
or guardians, as would tend to prevent a recurrence of arrest or 
complaint. Here, then, would be a tribunal to which parents whose 
children, from bad outside influences, have become unmanageable, 
would have recourse for aid to assist their discipline. 

We would not inveigh against San Francisco, in its general aver- 
age of good versus evil, as compared with other great and over- 
crowded cities, but experience teaches that the proianity and inde- 
cent language of the street boys of San Francisco is monstrous and 
disgusting. It is fast surpassing the power of individuals to control. 
It penetrates the interior of the best families, and frustrates the best 
directed efforts of intelligent homes to maintain parental discipline 
and home education. The beautiful lessons of home are annihi- 
lated by the damning influences of the street. However we may 
seek to apologize for ignorance, and exonerate recklessness from 
blame, it is the lowlings of the street who corrupt the purity of our 
race and thwart education of its harvest with a withering blight. 
Hence a popular, universal, and legislative intervention is demanded. 
The shield of universal education, guarded by universal love and 
beneficence, can cover and protect this emergency. The enlightened 
people of our State will appreciate its merit, will recognize its utility, 
will see economy in its enactment, and public opinion will defend it. 

The plan above proposed will place the whole matter under a legis- 
lative lurisdiction. 

See tlie reports cited for the French system of photography, organ- 
ized for the detection of criminals, which space does not allow us here 
to insert. 
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REPORT ON THE SANITARY CONDITION OF THE CITY 

• FRONT OF SAN FRANCISCO. 



BY A. B. STOUT, M. D. 



To the prominent city front of San Francisco there is no broad and 
liberal access^ except by way of Market Street. The commercial front 
of the city for the ingress of its foreign commerce, with deep water 
before it for its shipping, and free egress for its exports, its railroad 
communications, its ferry connections, all concentrate on that front- 
ispiece which lies between Market Street Wharf on the- south and 
Vallejo Street Slip on the north. Therefore, the district bounded by 
Market on the south, Vallejo on the north, and Montgomery Street 
on the west, forms the commercial center of departure for all the 
radiating lines of communication with every part of the city. But 
it is just this section which now is the most depressed in value, 
deserted by commerce, the most unhealthy by stagnant accumula- 
tion of effete products which exist within our municipal lines. Pau- 
city of space does not permit amplification, but look at the map 
of this point of departure, with the radiation of the streets, and its 
command of the situation for the ingress and egress of the city 
becomes instantly apparent. 

We, therefore, recommend, in this biennial report, the accompa- 
nying suggestion, as by chart hereto affixed, for the improvement of 
this controlling center of the city. It comprehends the formation of 
two fine avenues to the city front. At present, except by Market 
Street, there is no liberal public access to the front. 

The triangular spaces, colored pink, at the terminus of the avenues 
on the city front, should be ceded to the city, in order to render the 
large esplanade at the general landing more space and better sym- 
metry of form for the fine warehouses, hotels, etc., which would 
quickly adorn the front ; and, of course, with more ample space, 
would follow increased salubrity. It is also just this space which is 
now a vast quagmire of sewage beneath the planked and piled super- 
structure. Space is also called for here for tne railroads. The ampje 
area so obtained would soon, when covered with a granite facing, 
form an elegant esplanade. It would be provided with granite steps 
to suit the changes of tide, where small craft, and the boats of foreign 
vessels, etc., would find a landing. This want is now very. badly 
provided for. 

At the north and south corners of this esplanade we would pro- 
pose a fresnel light to guide all vessels, small and large, in the dark, 
fog-covered, and stormy hours of our winter nights. 

The present is the most economical moment to make these 
improvements. The buildings on the north side of Jackson are now 
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